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[View of the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle.] 


Aix-La-CHaPeLLE was once the royal residence of Charle- | attractions now are the monuments of its former gieat- 

magne, the place where the Emperors of Germany were | ness, and the natural springs to which it owes its name. 

crowned, and a city of great importance as the centre of | Aix-la-Chapelle, or the waters of the church or chapel, 

an extensive trade. At one period it is said to have | is the French name of this city, so called from its cele- 

contained above 100,000 inhabitants; but its principal | brated springs, and a chapel in the cathedral which con- 
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rains @ great number of relics. The name Ais has the 
same signification as the Latin ‘ aqua’ (water), and is 
given to a place in the south of France, and to another 
in Savoy, both noted fer their warm springs. Our town 
of Bath, in England, was known to the Romans by the 
name of Aque Solis, Waters of the Sun. The German 
name of Aix-la-Chapelle is Aachen, which also signifies 
‘waters. Dath receives its present name from its 
springs. Baden, which is evidently akin to our word 
Bath, is the name of several places in Germany, and one 
in Switzerland, which have warm springs. 

Aix-la-Chapelle is now the chief city of the district of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, one of the three divisions of the Prussian 
province of the Lower Rhine. It is in N. Lat. 50° 47’, 
E. Long. 6° 3’, and is about 75 miles E. by S. of Brussels. 
Its situation is very agreeable, being surrounded by hills 
which are ornamented with forests, buildings, and culti- 
vated fields. ‘The town consists of two parts, the inner 
and outer town, and contains seventy-five streets, some 
of which are tolerably well built ; that called the New 
Street is the handsomest. The ramparts by which the 
city is surrounded serve as promenades. 

The mineral springs of Aix-la-Chapelle attract a con- 
siderable number of strangers, who visit them for health 
or for pleasure as the English do Bath and Cheltenham. 
‘The hot springs have a temperature of about 143 degrees 
of Fahrenheit; and are strongly impregnated with sul- 
phur, especially that called the Emperor's spring, In 
the market-place there is a fine source and a gilded 
bronze statue of Charlemagne: the bronze basin of 
the fountain is twenty-five feet in circumference. The 
cathedral, an ancient Gothic building, is more noted for 
its relics and the historical associations connected with 
it, than for its beauty, though it contains many objects 
which will attract a visitor’s attention, It is loaded with 
small ornaments, which form a striking contrast with 
its pillars of granite, marble, atd porphyry. The chair 
is still preserved in which so thany Germati Emperors 
have been crowned since the time of Charlemagne : it is 
made of white marble of indifferent quality, and has no 
beauty of form to recommend it. any of the orna- 
ments of this cathedral wete cartied to Paris by the 
Freich, but restored after the downfal of Bonaparte. 
The tomb of Charlemagne is in the cathedral, under 
the altar of the choir, and is made of white marble. 

‘This great Emperor chose as his butial-place the city 
which was his favourite fesidence, and which was in- 
debted to him for its restoration froiti ruins, and for 
many of its edifices which remain to the present day. 
lle spated no experisé in procuring the most costly 
materials to beautify the place of his own choice, which 
he had erected jiito the capital of all his dominions north 
of the Alps. ‘Till the dissolution of the Germanic empire, 
Aix-la-~Chipelle was the place itt which the coronation of 
the Emperors of Getmatiy by right was celebrated, 
though in some instances this ceremony took place at 
Frankfort. 

The cathedral has ddors of bronze, about which there 
is a curious story told, “ The citizens of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
as the story goes, being tinable to tise motiéy to eom- 
plete the building, borrowed some from the devil, and 
surrendered in return the first soul that should pass the 
churech-doors. When the building was finished, no- 
body could be found to fulfil the conditions of this wicked 
bargain; and so great was the fear of Satan’s clutches 
in this most believing town, that the church might have 
stood empty till to-day, if a priest had not hit on the 
lucky device of hunting through the church a wolf which 
they had fortunately caught alive. The devil, full of 
spite at finding himself thus outwitted, slammed the 
bronze doors behind him with such violence that they 
cracked. 'To put unbelievers to shame, who might be 
beld enough to conjecture that the crack in the doors 
was caused by the wind violently shutting the doors, 
two bronze figures stand on the outside before the 
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entrance, one of which is the wolf and the other the 
condemned soul of the wolf in the form of « monstrous 
pine cone *.” 

Aix-la-Chapelle is still a considerable town with a 
population of more than 36,000 people, and some manu- 
factures of woollen cloth, needles, Prussian blue, hats, 
&c. It has a handsome theatre and a public library of 
10,000 volumes. 

About « quarter of a mile to the east of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, on the slope of a steep hill, is the little town of 
Burtschied, connected with the city by a pleasant welk. 
This place also contains springs both hot and cold, with- 
out any sulphur in them. The temperature of the two 
hot springs is respectively 158° and 127° of Fahrenheit. 
This place also manufactures woollen cloth and needles: 
the population is about 5000. 

“ The abbey of Burtschied,” says Forster, a writer at 
the close of the last century, “is beautifully situated, and 
finished with all ecclesiastical splendour. Close by, a 
small wood runs towards a large reservoir, and as you 
advance you come to a narrow valley enclosed by woody 
hills, where several warm springs are soon discovered by 
the vapour that rises from them; and a large reservoir 
is quite filled with hot water. As you walk along a 
series of beautifully shaded reservoirs, you see the 
romantic ruins of the old castle of Frankenberg.” 





[Bronée Statue of Charlemagne.) 





THE SHEPHERDS OF THE ABRUZZI. 


We lately gave an acedunt of the wanderitig Italians 
who are so frequently found in ouf streets; and we 
now propose to attetnpt a short description of a pastoral 
people in the South of Italy, who, thougit they do not 
quit their own country, make afiiitial migrations with 
their flocks on an extensive scale and to considerable 
distances. 

* George Forster, Ansichten von Niederrhein, &c. Neue auflage. 
Berlin, 1800. We are not quite sure that Forster (whose descrip- 
tion is somewhat confused) alludes to the doors of the cathedral of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, which he calls the collegiate church. The cathe- 
dral has, however, bronze doors, 
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These are the Abruzzesi, or peasants of the Abruzzi, 
two mountainous provinces in the kingdom of Naples, 
which, comparing things with our own, may be called 
the Highlands of that country. The plains about Sul- 
mona and Chieti, two of the most important cities in 
these parts, indeed the whole of the valley of the Pescara ; 
the flats and the declivities of the hills that surround the 
beautiful lake of Celano; some strips of land along the 
coast of the Adriatic, and a few other places, are suscep- 
tible of profitable cultivation, and are well cultivated ; 
but, generally speaking, the country is mountainous and 
rugged in the extreme, offering little to rural economy, 
save almost boundless sheep-walks and browsing grounds 
for goats. Nature has therefore made the inhabitants of 
this country a pastoral people, and they are so to a degree 
which can hardly be imagined but by those who have 
visited these much neglected but interesting provinces. 
Entering fairly into the Abruzzi, above the romantic 
town of Castel di Sangro (as you do, coming from 
Naples), the traveller finds himself in a new world, the 
simple, primitive manners of which are most striking. 
IIe no longer sees the vines hung in festoons from the 
elm-trees, nor the broad-bladed vividly green Indian 
corn, nor the exuberant soil bearing two crops, nor 
the flowering orchards and shady Italian pines, nor the 
thronging, noisy population he has left behind him in 
the agricultural and most fertile province of the Terra di 
Lavoro or Campagna Felice, but he sees immense flocks 
of sheep spread over the mountain pastures, he hears 
the continual tinkling of goat-bells from the mountain 
summits, he observes that the cottages and hamlets, 
instead of being surrounded by gardens and cultivated 
fields, are flanked and backed by sheep-cotes and 
stables; and thyt almost the only quality of person he 
meets on his way is a shepherd clad in his sheep-skin 
jacket, with sheep-skin buskins to his legs, and followed 
by his white, long-haired sheep-dog. Instead of the 
water being carried along in stone or brick aqueducts for 
the purposes of agriculture and horticulture, as in the 
lowlands, he sees it, here and there, caught and con- 
ducted in hollowed trees, cut from the mountain’s sides, 
which are fashioned not like our pipes but like open 
troughs, so that the flocks may drink out of them at any 
part of their course. Besides these simple ducts, he 
occasionally passes little stone fountains equally rustic in 
their structure, before which are placed a number of 
hollowed trees for the convenience of the sheep. In 
short, the aspect of the country is essentially pastoral. 

Manufacturing and (though in a much less degree) 
even agricultural populations are found gradually to 
adapt themselves to the changes which are introduced 
into society and manners, and to keep somewhat near to 
the march of the age in which they live; but it is far 
different with a pastoral race inhabiting a wild and 
secluded country, and passing the greater part of their 
time in almost absolute solitude on the mountain’s side : 
consequently the primitiveness of manners which we have 
mentioned as existing here is indeed most striking, and 
carries back the imagination to the early ages of the 
world. The Abruzzesi peasantry have the same taste 
for romantic traditions that distinguishes our highlanders 
and the inhabitants of mountainous countries generally ; 
they are as superstitious—they have the same love of 
music, and their instrument is the same as that of our 
northern brethren, for their zampogna scarcely differs in 
any thing from the highland bag-pipe, which instrument, 
be it said, is also found in nearly all the mountainous 
countries of the world. Some of their superstitions are 
evident remnants of classic paganism; others are a 
compound of monkish legends and paganism, and the 
mass is, of course, what has arisen from the Romish 
church. They have a traditionary reverence for the 
name of their countryman Ovid, but, like the poor 
Neapolitans who believe that Virgil was a great ma- 
gician, they make their poet’s fame depend upon his 
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having been a mighty adept in necromancy. In ‘the 
town of Sulmona, the place of the poets birth, they 
keep a rude stone statue which people have chosen 
to call Ovidio Nasone, though it is more probably the 
effigy of some portly abbot of the fourteenth century. 
As the writer of this article was standing before it one 
day, a shepherd boy, who was returning from the market 
in the town, took off his hat to it, as though it had been 
the image of a saint. The traveller did not then know 
Ovid's fame as a magician, and was much delighted at 
what he thought a mark of popular reverence to genius, 
and asked himself the question whether an English 
peasant would doff his cap to the statue of Shakspeare 
or of Milton. 

The Abruzzesi shepherds are a fine race of men, and 
make excellent soldiers, particularly cavalry ; though they 
are naturally averse to the military service. The best 
disciplined and steadiest troops in Murat’s army were 
raised in this part of his kingdom. In former times the 
eountry was much infested by banditti, and one of the 
most famous robber chiefs mentioned in modern history 
—Marco Sciarra—was an Abruzzese. Except in times 
of execrable misgovernment, as under some of the 
Spanish viceroys, these depredations were almost con- 
fined to the frontiers and to the mountain passes that 
lead inio the Roman states, and the troops of brigands 
were rather composed of Roman and Neapolitan outlaws, 
invited there by the facilities for plundering, and the 
security offered in those mountainous wilds, than of the 
native peasantry. Of late years scarcely an instance 
of brigandage has been heard of—except in the case of a 
band that came from a different part of the kingdom, 
and was soon suppressed, mainly by the peasants them- 
selves. In 1823 the writer of this short account tra- 
velled through the greater part of the country—in the 
wildest places alone on horseback, or only with such a 
guide as he could pick up among the peasantry, and 
instead of robbers and cut-throats he found every where 
honest people, who were civil, and even hospitable. 

Winter is felt in these mountains in great, and in some 
places in its utmost rigour. The lofty summits of the 
Gran Sasso d'Italia (the Great Rock of Italy, the highest 
peak in the Peninsula) are nearly always covered with 
deep snow—so are the mountains aboye Aquila, the 
capital of the provinces, and many others of the ridges ; 
while the crevasses (rifts) in the superior parts of Monte 
Majello that towers aboye Sulmona offer enduring and 
increasing fields of ice and glaciers that may astonish 
even the traveller who has seen those of the Alps. 
Among the wild beasts the bear and the wolf are still 
found in considerable numbers. The “ Piano di cinque 
miglie,” or the Plain of five miles, which is a narrow flat 
valley almost at the top of the Apennines, but flanked 
by the summits of these mountains, and which is the 
principal communication with Naples, is subject to drifts, 
and those hurricanes called tourmens. Accumulations of 
snow frequently render the road impassable, and some- 
times endanger and destroy life. The winds that blow 
from these mountains even so early as the end of summer, 
are often bleak and piercing. The numerous flocks that 
feed on, and beautify their pastures in summer, would 
droop and perish if exposed there in the winter. Con- 
sequently, at the approach of that season, the Abruzzesi 
peasants emigrate with them into the lowlands of 
Puglia, 

The plain of Puglia is an immense amphitheatre, 
whose front is open to the Adriatic Sea, and the rest of 
it enclosed by Mount Garganus and a semicircular 
sweep of the Apennines, prominent among which is the 
lofty cone of Mount Vultur (an extinct volcano, the craters 
of which are now romantic lakes). The mountains, 


however, generally defend the plain from the worst winds 

of winter, and the climate is as mild and genial through- 

out the year as might be expected from the favourable 

latitude of the place, and its trifling elevation above the 
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sea. The want of watcr, and the entire absence of trees 
which would attract humidity to the thirsty soil, have 
been reasons why this immense flat has been left 
almost untouched by the plough or spade. The great 
expanse presents the appearance of an eastern desert, 
over which, when not sparingly enlivened by the pre- 
sence of the Abruzzesi and their flocks, you may travel 
in all directions for miles and miles without meeting a 
human being, or any signs of human industry—without 
seeing a tree or a bush, or any elevation in the dead flat, 
to mask the view of the Adriatic and the surrounding 
mountains. 

It is said by the Neapolitan historians, that their 
king, Alfonso of Arragon, seeing this immense plain des- 
titute of men, determined to people it with beasts; but 
it is probable, from the advantages it offers, and the 
difficulties of their own mountain climate, that the shep- 
herds of the Abruzzi have in all ages resorted to it in 
winter as they now do, and that Alfonso merely regu- 
lated some laws and duties, whose principal tendency 
was to enrich the exchequer of the state by deriving 
some revenue from waste lands. In modern times a 
department of government has been appointed exclu- 
sively to the charge of the “'Tavogliere di Puglia,” as it 
is called in Neapolitan statistics; and the head of this 
department, who was generally a person of rank, was 
obliged to reside occasionally at Foggia. Of late years 
some changes have been introduced in this branch of the 
administration. 

Every flock of sheep as it arrives is counted, and has 
to pay a certain sum, proportionate to its number, for 
the right of pasture; and small as are these rates, from 
the immense droves that come, they form an aggregate 
which, after the expenses of collecting, &c. are paid, 
annually gives to the Neapolitan government many 
thousand ducats. 

Large sheds, and low houses built of mud and stone, 
that look like stabling, exist here and there on the plain, 
and have either been erected by the great sheep pro- 
prietors, or are let out to them at an easy rent by the 
factors of the tavogliere. Other temporary homesteads 
are constructed by the shepherds themselves as they 
arrive ; and @ few pass the winter in tents covered with 
very thick and coarse dark cloth, woven with wool and 
hair. The permanent houses are generally large enough 
to accommodate a whole society of shepherds; the tem- 
porary huts and tents are always erected in groups, that 
the shepherds of the same flocks may be near to each 
other. The sheep-folds are in the rear of the large 
houses, but’ generally placed in the midst of the ‘huts 
and tents. On-account of the wolves, that frequently 
descend from the mountains and commit severe ravages, 
they are obliged to keep a great number of dogs, which 
are of a remarkably fine breed, being rather larger than 
our Newfoundland dog, very strongly made, snowy 
white in colour, and bold and faithful. You cannot ap- 
proach these pastoral hamlets, either by night or day, 
without being beset by these vigilant guardians, that 
lvok sufficiently formidable when they charge the in- 
truder (as often happens) in troops of a dozen or fifteen. 
They have frequent encounters with the wolves, evident 
signs of which.some of the old campaigners show in 
their persons, being now and then found sadly torn and 
maimed. ‘The shepherds say that two of them, “ of the 
right sort,” are a match for an ordinary wolf. 

The writer of this notice has several times seen a good 
deal of these Abruzzesi shepherds in their winter esta- 
blishments. ‘The first time he came in contact with 
them was in the month of February, 1817, in the course 
of a journey through the southern provinces of the 
kingdom of Naples. He had no companion except the 
Calabrian pony that carried him, and a rough-haired 
Scotch terrier {a creature of a very different disposition), 
when he arrived at the almost undistinguishable site of 
the town of Canne, near which the fatal battle was 
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fought, which is in the midst of the wild plain, about six 
miles from the town of Canosa (anciently Canusium), 
and not quite so far from the shores of the Adriatic. 
The most perfect solitude and stillness reigned there ; 
but when he ascended the slightly elevated mound on 
which Canne had stood, he saw in a little hollow at a 
short distance a very long, low tenement, at the door ot 
which were some men with sheep-dogs, and he perceived 
large flocks of white sheep nibbling the short grass on 
all the little hillocks around him, and over the plain on 
both sides the river Ofanto, on the identical field of the 
Roman and Carthaginian conflict, to a great distance. 
The only objects that remained on the site of Cann were 
some traces of walls that once girded the mound; on 
the summit of the mound some excavations, or subter- 
ranean chambers, with well or cistern-like mouths, which 
were open; and at a little distance two large slabs of 
stone, placed on end in the ground, and leaning 
against each other,—a simple monument, by which the 
peasantry of the country point out the field of Canna, 
or, as they call it, “ the field of blood.” Attracted by his 
appearance, for the sight of a stranger is a rarity, two of 
the men came up from the house to the traveller while 
he was measuring and examining the ground. Though 
uncouth in their appearance they were very courteous, 
and not only gave him several little pieces of local 
information, which showed that popular tradition had 
faithfully preserved the memory of the great events that 
once occurred in that solitude, but they assisted him to 
descend into one of the subterranean chambers, which 
they called (as the chambers in all probability had been) 
“ eranaries,” or corn magazines *. 

By the time the stranger had finished his examination 
and queries on the spot the sun was setting, and, at the 
invitation of the shepherds, he went down to the house. 
As he reached the rude but hospitable door, a tall 
venerable man with a syow-white sheep-skin pelisse, 
who had just dismounted from a shaggy little mare 
came up, and bade him welcome. ‘This was the chiet 
shepherd. He expressed his regret that the tugurio (hut) 
offered so little that a gentleman could eat, but all that 
he had the stranger (who was too hungry to be delicate) 
was welcome to. A youth, the old man’s grandson, was 
immediately set to work to fry an omelette and some 
lardo or fat bacon. While this was doing, several other 
shepherds arrived, driving their flocks before them to the 
spacious cotes in the rear of the house—and later, there 
came others in a similar way, until all of the company 
were collected. 

Besides his omelette and bacon, the traveller's repast 
was enriched with some good Indian corn bread, some 
ricotta, which is a delicious preparation of goat’s milk, 
and some generous wine bought at the neighbouring 
town of Canosa. The sun meanwhile had set—there 
is scarcely any twilight in these southern regions, and 
before his meal was finished.it was almost dark night. 
The kind old man did not like the idea of his travelling 
at such an hour: he, however, offered him two shepherds 
as an escort to Canosa if he would go; but if he would 
stay where he was, and content himself with a shepherd's 
lodging for the night, he was welcome. The traveller 
did not hesitate in accepting the invitation, and when his 
pony was put up in a sort of barn attached to the house, 
he made himself very comfortable on a low wooden 
bench which the men covered with sheep-skins for him, 
near the fire. 

When all the pastoral society was assembled, the 
patriarchal chief shepherd ‘taking the lead, they repeated 
aloud, and with well modulated responses, the evening 
prayers, or the Catholic service of “Ave Maria.” A boy 
then lit a massy old brass lamp, that looked as if it had 
been dug out of Pompeii, and on producing it said, 


* Corn is still in subterranean chambers in the same manner 
at Canosa, Troja, of eis (a great grain-market), Manfre- 
donniz, and all t this part of Apulia. : 
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“Santa notte a tutta la compagnia’”—(a holy night to all 


the company*). The shepherds then took their supper 
which was very frugal, consisting principally of Indian 
corn bread and raw onions with a very little wine. Some 
of them, after their meal, sat round the fire conversing 
with their visitor and others went to rest. 

The whole of the interior of the room was occupied 
by one long apartment, in the middle of which was the 
fire-place, unprovided with a chimney, the smoke finding 
its way through the crannies in the roof and other aper- 
tures: on the sides of the apartment were spread the dried 
broad blades of the Indian corn and sheep-skins which 
formed the shepherds’ beds, but there were two or three 
little constructions (not unlike the berths on board ship) 
made against the wall, which were warm and comfortable, 
and occupied by the old man and other privileged mem- 
bers of the society, one of whom J:indly vacated his dor- 
mitory for the stranger. Besides these rustic beds and 
the wooden benches, the lamps and some cooking utensils, 
there was scarcely any other furniture in the room. 

The scene that presented itself in that singular inte- 
rior, as the traveller peeped out of his snug berth, was 
such as cannot easily be forgotten. The light of the 
lamp—and, when that was extinguished, the flickering 
flames of the fire in the centre of the room, disclosed 
in singular chiaroscuro the figures of the shepherds 
sleeping in their sheep-skins, along the sides of the 

* This custom is found to prevail in nearly all the country ships. 
When the mozzo or cabin-boy lights the lamp he says, “ Buona 
(or Santa) notte a! capitano e a tutta la compagnia.” 
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room near to the fire; the rugged roof of the apart- 
ment, by smoke and time, was as black as jet, and the 
two extremities of the habitation were lost in gloom. 
Some old fire-arms hung by the berth of the principal 
shepherd ; the strong knotty sticks and the long crooks 
of the men were pleced against the wall. Several of the 
huge dogs lay dreaming with their noses to the fire, and 
round; the fire-place still remained the rude wooden 
benches, on some of which the shepherds had thrown 
their cloaks and other parts of their attire in most 
picturesque confusion. Soon, however, the flames died 
on the hearth, the embers merely smouldered, and all 
was darkness, but not all silence, for the men snored 
most sonorously; the wind, that swept across the wide, 
open plain, howled round the house, and occasionally the 
dogs joined in its chorus. These things, however, did 
not prevent the traveller from passing a comfortable 
night, and with a sense of as great security, inasmuch 
as the poor shepherds were concerned, as he could have 
enjoyed had he been among friends in England. 

The next morning, when he was about to continue his 
journey to Canosa, he offered money for the accommo 
dations he had received. ‘This the old shepherd refused, 
and seemed hurt by his pressing it upon him. Nothing 
then remained but thanks and a kind leave-taking. 

These shepherds were to remain where they then were 
until the middle of spring, when they would slowly re- 
trace their steps to the Abruzzi, whence they would 
again depart for the Pianura di Puglia at the approach 
of winter, 





THE ESKIMAUX DOGS. 


[Abridged from the Menageries, vol. I.] 
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[Eskimaux harnessing their Dogs to a Sledge.] 


Tut Eskimaux, a race of people inhabiting the most] joining islands, are dependent upon the services of this 
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their lives; for assistance in the chase; for carrying 
burdens ; and for their rapid and certain conveyance over 
the trackless snows of their dreary plains. The dogs, 
subjected to a constant dependence upon their masters, 
receiving scanty food and abundant chastisement, assist 
them in hunting the seal, the rein-deer, and the bear. 
In the summer, a single dog carries a weight of thirty 
pounds, in attending his master in the pursuit of game : 
in winter, yoked in numbers to heavy sledges, they drag 
five or six persons at the rate of seven or eight miles an 
hour, and will perform journeys of sixty miles a day. 
What the rein-deer is to the Laplander, this dog is to 
the Eskimaux. He is a faithful slave, who grumbles, 
but does not rebel; whose endurance never tires; and 
whose fidelity is never shaken by blows and starving. 
These animals are obstinate in their nature: but the 
women, who treat them with more kindness than the 
men, and who nurse them in their helpless state, or when 
they are sick, have an unbounded command over their 
affections ; and can thus catch them at any time, and 
entice them from their huts, to yoke them to the sledges, 
even when they are suffering the severest hunger, and 
have no resource but to eat the most tough and filthy 
remains of animal matter which they can espy on their 
laborious journeys. 

The mode in which the Eskimaux dogs are em- 
ployed in drawing the sledge, is described in a very 
striking manner by Captain Parry, in his ‘Journal of 
a Second Voyage for the discovery of a North-West 
passage :'— 

“When drawing a sledge, the dogs have a simple 
harness (annoo) of deer or seal-skin, goiag round the 
neck by one bight, and another for each of the fore-legs, 
with a single thong leading over the back, and attached 
to the sledge as a trace. Though they appear at first 
sight to be huddled together without regard to regu- 
larity, there is, in faet, considerable attention paid to 
their arrangement, particularly in the selection of a dog 
of peculiar spirit and sagacity, who is allowed, by a longer 
trace, to precede the rest as leader, and to whom, in 
turning to the right or left, the driver usually addresses 
Himself. This choice is made without regard to age or 
sex ; and the rest of the dogs take precedency according 
to their training or sagacity, the least effective being put 
nearest the sledge. ‘The leader is usually from eighteen 
to twenty feet from the fore part of the sledge, and the 
hindmost dog about half that distance ; so that when ten 
or twelve are running together, several are nearly abreast 
of each other. The driver sits quite low, on the fore 
part of the sledge, with his feet overhanging the snow on 
one side, and having in his hand a whip, of which the 
handle, made either of wood, bone, or whalebone, is 
eighteen inches, and the lash more than as many feet, 
in length: the part of the thong next the handle is 
platted a little way down to stiffen it, and give it a 
spring, on which much of its use depends; and that 
which composes the lash is chewed by the women, to 
make it flexible in frosty weather. The men acquire 
from their youth considerable expertuess in the use of 
this whip, the lash of which is left to trail along the 
ground by the side of the sledge, and with which they 
can inflict a very severe blow ou any dog at pleasure. 

“ In directing the sledge, the whip acts no very essen- 
tial part, the driver for this purpose using certain words, 
as the carters do with us, to make the dogs turn more to 
the right or left. To these a good leader attends with 
admirable precision, especially if his own name be repeated 
at the same time, looking behind over his shoulder with 
great earnestness, as if listening to the directions of the 
driver. Ona beaten track, or even where a single foot 
or sledge-mark is occasionally discernible, there is not the 
slightest trouble in guiding the dogs; for even ia the 
darkest night, and. in the heaviest snow-drift, there is 
littie or no danger of their losing the road, the leader 
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keeping his nose near the ground, and directing the rest 
with wonderful sagacity.” 

The dogs of the Eskimaux offer to us a striking 
example of the great services which the race of dogs has 
rendered to mankind in the progress of civilization. ‘The 
inhabitants of the shores of Bafflin's Bay, and of those 
still more inclement regions to whieh our discovery ships 
have penetrated, are perhaps never destined to advance 
much farther than their present condition in the scale 
of humanity. Their climate forbids them attempting 
the gratification of any desires beyond the commonest 
animal wants. In the short summers, they hunt the 
rein-deer for a stock of food and clothing; during the 
long winter, when the stern demands of hunger drive 
them from their snow huts to search for provisions, they 
still find a supply in the rein-deer, in the seals which lie 
in holes under the ice of the lakes, and in the bears which 
prowl about on the frozen shores of the sea. Without 
the exquisite scent and the undaunted courage of their 
dogs, the several objects of their chase could never be 
obtained in sufficient quantities during the winter, to 
supply the wants of the inhabitants; nor could the men 
be conveyed from place to place over the snow, with that 
celerity which greatly contributes to their success in 
hunting. In drawing tne sledges, if the dogs scent a 
single rein-deer, even a quarter of a mile distant, they 
gallop off furiously in the direction of the scent; and the 
animal is soon within reach of the unerring arrow of the 
hunter. ‘They will discover a seal-hole entirely by the 
smell, at a very great distance. ‘Their desire to attack 
the ferocious bear is so great, that the word nennook, 
which signifies that animal, is often used to encourage 
them, when running in a sledge; two or three dogs, 
led forward by a man, will fasten upon the largest bear 
without hesitation. They are eager to chase every 
animal but the wolf; and of him they appear to have an 
instinctive terror which manifests itself on his approach, 
in a loud and long-continued howl. Certainly there is no 
animal which combines so many properties useful to his 
master, as the dog of the Eskimaux. 

The dogs of the Eskimaux lead always a fatiguing, 
and often a very painful life. In the summer they are 
fat and vigorous ; for they have abundance of kaow, or 
the skin and part of the blubber of the walrus. But 
their feeding in winter is very precarious. Their 
masters have but little to spare; and the dogs become 
miserably thin, at a time when the severest labour is 
imposed upon them. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that the shouts and blows of their drivers have no effect 
in preventing them from rushing out of their road to 
pick up whatever they can descry; or that they are con- 
stantly creeping into the huts, to pilfer any thing within 
their reach: their chances of success are but small; for 
the people within the huts are equally keen in the pro- 
tection of their stores, and they spend half their time in 
shouting out the names of the intruders (for the dogs 
have Prada and in driving them forth by the most 
unmerciful blows. ities 

The hunger which the Eskimaux dogs feel so severely 
in winter, is somewhat increased by the temperature they 
live in. In cold climates, and in temperate ones in 
cold weather, animal food is required in larger quantities 
than in warm weather, and in temperate regions. The 
only mode which the dogs have of assuaging or de- 
ceiving the calls of hunger, is by the distension of the 
stomach with any filth which they can find to swallow. 
The painful sense of hunger is generally regarded as the 
effect of the contraction of the stomach, which effect is 
constantly increased by a draught of cold liquid. Captain 
Parry mentions that in winter the Eskimaux dogs will 
not drink water, unless ii happen to be oily. They know, 
by experience, that their cravings would be increased by 
this indulgence, and they lick some clean snow as a sub- 
stitute, which produces a less contraction of the stomach 
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than water. Dogs, in general, can bear hunger for a 
very long time, without any serious injury, having a supply 
of some substance for the distension of their stomachs. 





STATISTICAL NOTES—(Continued). 


(37.) We have adverted to the main articles of export 
from Great Britain, and it now remains to complete the 
view of British commerce, by specifying the articles of 
import. During the last half century, these latter have 
consisted of sugar, tea, corn, timber and naval stores, cot- 
ton wool, woods and drugs for dyeing, tobacco, silk, hides 
and skins, spices, bullion, &c. and considerable quan- 
tities have always been re-exported. The increase of 
our trade with all parts of the world may be seen by 
the following statement, which is given as the annual 
medium of five periods of peace. ‘The annual imports 
from 1698 to 1701 were, upon an average, of the official 
value of £5,569,952; from 1749 to 1755 they were 
£8,211,346 ; from 1784 to 1792 they were £17,716,752; 
in 1802, £31,442,3185; and from 1816 to 1822, 
£34,921,538. The average annual exports, during the same 
periods, were, respectively, £6,449,594; £12,220,974; 
£18,621,942; £41,411,966; and £53,126,195. The 
separate amount of the trade with each country may be 
found in Mr. Cesar Moreau’s Tables, from which the 
above is taken. We shall proceed to notice in succes- 
sion some of the present principal articles of import. 

(38.) Sugar. The sources from which the supply of 
sugar is derived are the West Indies, Brazil, Surinam, 
and the East Indies) including Java, Mauritius, and 
Bourbon. The average quantity exported from the 
whole of these countries exceeds half a million tons, of 
which about 190,000 are from the British West Indies. 
‘rhe consumption of sugar on the Continent amounts to 
about 260,000 tons, including what is sent from Great 
Britain. That of the United States is about 75,000 
tons, including 40,000 tons produced in Louisiana. In 
this country, sugar did not come into general use till the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, and in 1700 the 
quantity consumed was about 10,000 tens. In 1754 it 
had reached 53,270 tons, and it now exceeds 180,000 
tons, or 400,000,000 lbs. The duty on West India 
sugars is 24s, per cwt.; on East India sugars, 32s.; and 
on foreign sugars, 63s. per cwt. The price of sugar, 
exclusive of the duty, may be taken at from 22s. to 35s. 
per ewt. ‘The average consumption of Great Britain 
is afler the rate of 23 lbs. to each individual. but with 
reference to the consumption of coffee and tea, and 
otherwise, it might certainly be much greater than it is; 
and it is to be feared that Mr. Huskisson spoke too 
truly in 1829, when he affirmed that two-thirds of the 
poorer consumers of coffee drank that beverage without 
sugar. In Ireland, however, the consumption is still 
less, for the entire consumption of that country is under 
45,000,000 Ibs., which gives only 54 Ibs. to each indi- 
vidual. It is not easy, moreover, to assign a good reason 
for the difference of duty between East and West India 
sugar, The gross receipt of the duties on all kinds of 
sugar in the year 1830 was £6,063,321. 

(39.) Tea was hardly known in this country till the 
middle of the seventeenth century. In 1711 the quan- 
tity of tea consumed in Great Britain was 141,995 lbs. ; 
in 1741, 1,031,540 Ibs.; in 1771, 5,566,793 lbs.; in 
1801, 20,237,753 lbs.; in 1811, 20,702,809 Ibs.; in 
1821, 22,892,913 lbs.; and in 1831, 26,043,223 lbs. The 
rapid increase of the consumption for about a century is 
no less remarkable than the fact, that, since the year 
1800, the consumption, as compared with the population, 
has been steadily declining. It will appear, by the com- 


parison of the above statement with the population in the 
years 1801, 1811, 1821, and 1831, respectively, that the 
consumption per head was in 1801, 1 Ib. 13-6 0z.; in 
1811, 1llb. 10°20z.; in 1821, Llb. 9°40z.; and in 
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1831, 1lb. 9°20z. This decrease, amounting to full 
17 per cent., has been attributed to the high price occa- 
sioned in part by the trade being in the exclusive hands 
of the East-India Company, and in part by the high 
duties, which is 96 per cent. on teas sold at less than 2s, 
per lb., and 100 per cent. on all at or above 2s. per lb. 
Comparing the price of tea at the East-India Com- 
pany’s sales in London with the cost prices, duty free, in 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, and New York, there is a con- 
siderable excess in the London prices. For instance, 
in 1829 bchea was sold at the Company’s sales in 
London at ls. 64d., and in Hamburgh, 8}d.; con- 
gou was, in London, 2s. 4d., and in Hamburgh, 
ls. 24d.; souchong, in London, 2s, 10}d., and in Ham- 
burgh, Is. lid. ; hyson, in London, 4s. 1?d., and in 
Hamburgh, 2s. 8d.; and gunpowder, in London, 
6s. 64d., and in Hamburgh, 3s. 54d.; the common teas at 
Hamburgh being as good, and the finer teas decidedly 
better than in London. 

(40.) Our supply of timber comes chiefly from the 
Baltic and the British North American provinces, and 
the duties paid upon its importation, in the year 1830, 
amounted to £1,3)9,233. The importance of a cheap 
supply of wood for building houses and ships, and for 
machinery, furniture, &c. is very obvious ; but the price 
of good timber is much enhanced by the duties on all 
foreign wood, not being of the growth of the British 
plantations in America. Timber imported from foreign 
countries is made to pay £2. 15s. per load, whilst that 
from Canada pays only 10s. The practice of encouraging 
North American timber in preference to that of foreign 
countries took its rise in the year 1809, during the 
continental war. But the expediency of its continuance 
since the peace has been much doubted, for it has’ 
seriously affected the trade with the Baltic, which, in 
1809, employed 428,000 tons of British shipping, and, in 
1816, after seven years’ operation of the discriminating 
duties, only 181,000 tons. ‘The sacrifice of revenue has 
been estimated at £1,500,000 a year. The present go- 
vernment proposed, in the session of 1831, the gradual 
reduction of the duties on foreign timber to £2 a load, 
which would still have left a protection of 30s. a load to 
Canada timber, but the proposition was lost in the House 
of Commons. Without desiring to express any opi- 
nion upon the question between the Baltic and Canada 
timber, it may be observed generally, that it is the 
paramount duty of a legislature to prefer uniformly the 
general welfare to the advancement of private in- 
terests. It is true that all interests ought to be ad- 
vocated and heard in Parliament; but the political 
economist ought also to be heard as the advocate of the 
mass of consumers; and although the function of the 
legislator differs from that of the public economist, inas- 
much as the former is in the situation of a judge, and 
must determine the cases in which general principles 
should be modified to meet particular emergencies, still 
the modification ought to be regarded as the exception, 
and the general principle as the standing rule. Every 
trade and every interest urges, in its turn, that there is 
something peculiar in its circumstances, which entitles it 
to the particular favour of government; and if all were 
favoured, it is plain that the public would be injured, 
and the general interest compromised. 





SEAL OF ALFRIC EARL OF MERCIA, 


THERE are two modes of estimating the value of ancient 
monuments in reference to their beauty as pleasing the 
eye, and in reference to their use as conveying informa- 
tion to the mind, 

The artist, who merely seeks a model for his chisel, 
or asubject for his pencil, too often despises the relie, 
which, though deficient in grace or elegance, is perhaps 
of the greatest value to the historical inquirer, 
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The collector, who makes antiquity his idol, estimates 
that which is old merely on account of its age ; and his 
undiscriminating admiration of trifles which convey no 
pleasure to the ordinary spectator, and from which the 
learned cannot extract any instruction, tends to throw 
discredit upon the whole genus to which they belong. 

A third individual, whom for want of a better term 
we will distinguish as the Archaeologist, bestows a due 
share of admiration upon the beauty of art, and yields 
an adequate respect for the elder day ; but at the same 
time he considers that the best claim which ancient 
monuments, taking the word in its widest sense, have 
upon our attention, is derived from the lessons which 
they afford. They are frequently scattered leaves, 
belonging to the lost books of history, and supplying 
knowledge which we cannot find in the scanty and 
imperfect aunals which have descended to posterity. 





The seal above engraven, and lately discovered in 
digging a bank near Winchester, affords a most curious 
illustration of the manner in which ancient monuments 
fill up the chasms of written history. 

The inscription “ + Siatcum AtLrrict AL.” in- 
forms us that the noble to whom it belonged was Alfric, 
Earl or Alderman of Mercia, who holds a conspicuous 
though not a very honourable station in the transactions 
of the reign of Ethelred. He was the son of Earl 
Alfere, and was first noticed about 983. In 985, as the 
Saxon Chronicle tells us, he was “ driven eut of the land,” 
being probably banished or outlawed by the Witanage- 
mot. In 991 we find him again in England; and he 
is noticed as one of the nobles by whose treacherous and 
cowardly advice the English nation first consented to 
render that ill-fated tribute, the Danegelt; by which 
they gave an additional incitement to the hostility of 
their greedy and ruthless foes. 

Alfric, notwithstanding his repeated acts of treachery, 
was much trusted by Ethelred; and in 992 he was 
appointed commander of the land forces destined to 
resist the Danish invaders. 

But Alfric gave secret intelligence to the enemy, and 
the night before the battle, he “ skulked away from the 
army,’ says the Saxon Chronicle, to “his great dis- 
grace.” The few remaining notices of his life relate 
principally to his acts of perfidy. 

We have notice that Alfmc was Alderman or Earl of 
Mercia. Now one of the most obscure questions in our 
constitutional history, arises out of the station of these 
dignitaries after the conquest. In the latter ages of 
Anglo-Saxon history these titles were used as equivalents 
to each other, and we may here remark that, the 
gradual declension of the title of Alderman is a curious 
exemplification of the progress of our commonwealth. 
Originally all the chieftains of the Anglo-Saxon tribes 
were called Aldermen or Eldermen, Seniors or Senators. 
But when certain of these chiefs acquired a prepon- 
derance over the others then the title of Alderman sank 
a stage lower, and was applied to the minor or petty 
sovereigns who were compelled to acknowledge the 
supremacy of their more powerful neighbours. By 
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degrees it sank further, till at last the Alderman 
became the magistrate of a town, and the introduction 
of the Danish term Jarl, or Ear], probably accelerated 
the downward progress of the older title. But we must 
revert to our seal and to the points which it elucidates, 

In the Anglo-Norman era the Earls were created by 
the girding of the sword, a ceremony which continued 
in use to the reign of James I. That such a custom 
existed in the Anglo-Saxon era, we had, until the dis- 
covery of this seal, no authority except the assertion ot 
John of Wallingford, a compiler, supposed to have 
flourished in the thirteenth century, and whose Chronicle 
contains many curious notices of Saxon affairs, not found 
in other writers, and which have been considered 
as suspicious because they rested upon his single 
authority. But those who so reason do not reason legi- 
timately, because it is quite possible that John of 
Wallingford may have had access to materials now lost ; 
and this seal, by exhibiting Alfric holding the sword of 
his dignity, precisely shows that Wallingford was cor- 
rect in his description of the insignia of an Anglo-Saxon 
Earl. Therefore we may fairly infer that his* authority 
is good with respect to other particulars of which no 
corroboration has been found. We confirm his evidence 
in a point so minute as to render it very improbable that 
it would have been introduced by a wilful forger. Thus 
we establish his general character as well as the impor- 
tant fact that the Anglo-Norman custom was retained 
after the conquest of the country by the Normans. 

Various passages in the Anglo-Saxon laws and chro- 
nicles lead to the supposition that the Earls enjoyed a 
power approaching to sovereignty, and derived from the 
station which their predecessors possessed in the pristine 
ages of the Anglo-Saxon commonwealth. 

This seal gives additional ground for adopting this 
theory. 

Alfric’s head is encircled by a diadem exactly like the 
diadem of King Ethelred, and which appears on King 
Ethelred’s coins. In the middle ages the costume was 
not a matter of fancy as upon modern coins, which 
exhibit an English King in the garb of the Cesars, nor 
were such tokens of dignity lightly assumed. It is 
therefore most probable that the royal diadem ef Alfric 
denotes his possession of an authority bordering upon 
royalty. 

A third question is elucidated by this seal. After the 
Norman Conquest it became the usage for kings and 
great men, and ultimately for all persons to confirm their 
legal acts, their ‘grants, or their charters, by fixing an 
impression of their seal, At the present day, a’seal is 
indispensable to a deed. .This custom has been supposed 
to be Norman, and either introduced by Edward the 
Confessor, who was much Normanized in his habits, or 
by the Conqueror. This opinion, however, was in some 
measure shaken by the drawing of two or three Anglo- 
Saxon seals belonging to prelates who flourished before 
the reign of the Confessor, but there was no evidence to 
show that the laity used seals anterior to this period, 
except a-single obscure passage in the Chronicle ot 
William of Malmesbury, who flourished in the reign of 
Henry I.» Here again our seal fills up the chasm. 

If our limits allowed us, we could show that many 
other points of history are elucidated by this seal, which 
the workman who discovered it ‘thought to be an old 
halfpenny *. 

* The cast from which the above engraving is taken was made 
by a very ingenious artist, Mr. Doubleday, 32, Little Museum Street, 
who has formed the largest, the best,'and the cheapest collection of 
casts from ancient seals, coins, &c. in the kingdom. 





®,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kuowledge is at 
69, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 
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